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SEMINAR OBJECTIVES * ^. 



Primai^'y objectiyeis of the one 3ay Seminar, sponsored by ♦the 
Giilf Regional Mters^ade Collegiate Consortium (GRICC), on . 
"New SturQent" Retention are to:. */ ' 



^1. Sensitize faculty from'^e^ch institution to key factors 
' associated with' stutient retentiojt ^^^^ 



2. O'ffer alternative courses of action available to ^ 
' institutions concerned about student retention; 



Motivate institutions, to* iiake^ ^ffdripative action 



regarding student retention; . ' .-sj 

4^ Afford iliterchange of institutional data, informafion, 



and actions on student fetention.jj , 



0 , . 

5, Create institutional teams or task forces to* address- 
the problem of student .r^teptiCn; . • , j - ^ 

6, FormuDite a s,eries of resolutions relating ^to -'"new ' ^ 
♦.stu3en4;s" retention; . * 

.7. Assembl'e a consortium awareness team to;as^ist member 
ins^i tut iojis with problems . concerning "ne^^s tydents 
their recruitment, retention / and placement; and,, 
. ^ . ?• ^ * 

8. ' Develop X^pi^aject p/opos^l relatyLve bO'i/'new studen^" 
retention/tb be submitted by GRICC=^f6r funding^o \ 
federal, state, and foundational agencies A ^ 

7 . ^ ' / \^ > * 
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' . • FOREWORD: HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ALL ^ ' ' - 
, Dr* Cecil L,/ Groves • ' 



Chairman, Gulf Regional Interstate Collegiate Consortium; 
Vice President: for^Af^ademi/c Affairs, Delgado Junior Collegg^ 

One. witnes^ed^ during theNdecade. of the 60's and early 70's, 
a marked democratizati,on of high^r^e ducat ion brought about by the 
increased enrollmeflt of educationally disadvantaged \stpdents .from 



minority groups and low iprcome families/ as well as fCTiales*. On. ^ 
.the surface, such a developmernt was applauded, however, it presented 

a dilemma to many ^ collegiate) ifistirtutzians who desired on the one 

" ^ ' ^.^V , ^ . ' . . ^ • 

hand to admit these .^*new students, but on the other hand\to main- 

tain their academic standards/ 7 - " ^ * 

' "This* dilemma resulted in many institutions offering special 

^ . ' ' ' ^ , ' / ^ * * ' T ^ 

courses designed specifically to ease the tran3ition of these '"new" 
students Into the standard collegiate curriculum. * For example, 

special in.structiona-1 deparlment^^r divisions-^uch as a Development 

' * '1 • " 

Studies Depa^rtntfent or a Basic Studies Division, ;were created inv 

various colleges^ specifically ^f or the purpose of providing supportive 

courses and services to those "new" students in ne§d of assistance. 

It should be noted,. that for the predominantly black, institutions 

the "new" student is noC so new, having been*^a primary^ concern of 

theirs since inception^i ' V 

Faced with the plrospect of 'a declining enrollment and the . • 



1 



expectation of service to the c'ornmjinity, "new", 'students represent 

one o^--the. few remaining underutiliz^ed sourcesi^of growth in ' ■• , 
*■ . V • . . . • ,v - ' , r . 

^ hi'fehet education. .This new frontier for higher education presferits - 

^ 1 . - * • ' 

three different yet interr^elated problems, ' One'' problem is that 

"... ^ " • ^ \ \ ■ . J ' 

of student rgpruitmlht, a second is s-tudent retenti9n, and a third^ 

"is student placenfertt. ' , , ' . 

^As previously mentioned, the past decade, especially with the ^ 
. ' ' * /- . < 

r advent c^f the community/ junior cplljage-paovement and its "open door" 

philbs.ophyr, has seen the dramatic democratization of highe:?^educa- 
tion."' The "open dbpr" ^philosophy and 'the activ? recrtjitment of • 
"new" BtudentSvbv coilegiate-'^ngtitutionjs have me© with mar kSd 
sxijfccess/ However/; at ^is point 'thp "revolving" door" function of 
many ins titut!Cbns tend to. accelerate and free accesjs becomes as- 
so.ciated with frequeja^ exit by the back door. Without successful . 
completion of ^ucdtion goals,* the recrxlittiient of "new" students . 

^becomes-a-meaningl€ss--exercise" and' their plac^m^nt unnecessavyi^, 

Thus, student retention is a critical" factor essential to; the / 

••; — ■ ■ ■ • . ■• . . , ■ ' 

task of providing educational opportunity for all. , 

■'■J . ' 1 ■■( * <• . . 

The Gulf Regional IikerState Collegiate ^CJonsortivnn sought 

^- to further explore the problem of student retention through the , ' 

* sponsoring of a seminar oh the s\ibject. Specifically, -the primary 

purpose of the seminar was to identify and analyze those fa<:tors 

which tend to mitigatrTagainst the separation o£ "new" students^ 



from «the college^ \ • ^ 

The s'erainar which Vas conducted .o^the campus of Southern ^ . 
Universfty in New ©gleans on May 2, 1973, was entitled ''Compeh- 
"^satory EduQatlon: RelatroushiRS of Curriculum* and Faculty to 
Studen^!^ Retention. " Tfiree disTringuiSh^d educators were invited 
to dpliVeir. addresses at the seminar. Doctor? God'ard^nd Godbey' 

^ .: ' ■ -i \. ' ' ■ . \ 

addressed the seminar on the subjects of tjie irapait of faculty on 
student retention .and tn^ im^orl^ance of curriculum on student 

^ retention,^ resp(^<^tively/ Dr. Smith served ^s ^reactor, critically 

> * ' ' ' , * 

analyzixlg the observations made" b^ both ;speakers and providing 

y \ . ' IP ^ ■ ' 

a S3rnthesl*- of the presented, concepts, ♦ • 

Tni^ -original priBsentations- were delivered as speeches ^ ' pfc^ , 

course,' but they'are*, J -think,^ equgilly , impressive, in writing, 

-•'^ ^: ' • \ \ r ' - ■ 

Taken tqgeth^ along with general observations and recommendations 



from the conference, they form a stimulating And informative 
-d o cUmen t-^'n— s tud en t-xe tenti'oirr 



JULTY: A .CRITICAL FACTOR IN- STltoENT RETJENTION ^ 



high 

chang 

they 



Dr. James/ M.^^Godard, Director ' . 
Institute. of .Higher Educational .(ippor'tunlties 
Southern ^jRegibnal . Executive Bo"ard 

ed)icat§'rs who work in tlie various tjrpes of post 
school jedu/atioiial institutions are^'nofas aware of 

rican 'higher education as they ^nust be if - ^ 
^erve students now attending these institutions.*/ 



We 1 have 



requ: 




from elitism to a' pattern ;of egalitarianism. 



:s for living in ^a, complex society and |pr • 
enter a career are such that^the majority of, * 
pursue education beyond high school, even though- 

many do not need a liberal arts college degree of the traditional 
f * ' . • - * CO ^ 

/ ^ ' ^ ' 

type. These are the "new students" now entering community 



colleges xStitd^se^rvior institutions-. And amoiig them are rapidly 




incre^Mng~m5nBers of minority ' students. • 

Ttie egalitarian trend has important significance 

both fg^ admissions policies and for retention of students. 

t . . 

Students now<come from a wide variety of pre-Qpllege situa- 
tions, botl^^n terms of academic' preparation. and in feerms^ . 
of ethnic and environmental citfcumstances. These conditions 
have ^rio us .implications for instruction. Unfortunately^ 
manjr educators do not ydt understand these complexities. 
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Too 'often persons of good will toward students who not many . 

decades ag</ would not- have fentered post high school 'insti- 

tutiqnS ^ink ith^t open admissions plus compensatory education 

will be all that is ^required. This condition prevails . ' 

particularly in attitudes toward minority student?'. ;The . 

,^ • ■ • '■./.•'-- ■ ' 

door is open. We will provide remedial instruction, some- 

" ' . ■ ' * ■ •/ - 

times for credit and. more bfte^n-not. ' But of course the 

' ' " ■ ~ , > • ' ■. # 

student in the end must coni^rm to the set patterns ©f attain- 

'. ■ " ^' 

ment previously established under an "elitist pl^ldsophy* 
* '• ^ - . ' 

Otherwise, we shall be "lowering standards." 

• " - ' - • - : . - V' 

■ . ' But what' are these standards? They traditionally,, 
include a Xistin^ of courses, general and specialized, -.Wh^^h, • 
must be passed during a speci^fic and highly regimented ' time 
pejciod. The goal is a bachelor's degree secured within four 
academic, years and with a "C" average. If the student canh6€ 

■ ' " . ■ . ' ■ * ^ : 

achieve this goal," we v/ill provide iremedial oV corapeiisa'tory " 
instruction t\,^help^im overcome Ms inferiority.- 

We h^ve inde.ed learned a great deal about the " . 

pedagogy of compens^atory education. We .can improve^ fenglish compo 

• , ' '■ ^ - • ' 

sition, and with some difficulty we are learning, to remediate 

/ 

deficiencies in matViematics. Yet these pi^o grams 'of ten fail/ 
and they fail because persons are mot recognised, identities 

' ', ■ • A'' . • . ■ ■ ■ 

t _ 

. * ^' -8- ■ . •. . 



,ai:e ignored, mo.tivatioria and ^'aspirations arje n9t';established",> 

♦/ • * " ^. • « \. 

'and indiyi^uais, are denigrated by attitudes which '/as^tmie 

in'£ei:iority. ■ Thfe retention of "new 'Students" V7ill not be ^ 

\ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ . 

achi^ed within thr *rigidirt:ies of tffie traditional.^fraihe -of 
reference, we have ,knowa/in jshe past. ^ But^the change wdb must . 
achievjB is not a* lowering of standa:^ds but is rather a change 
in attitudes' td.ward persons -wlio, regardless of backgrounds, ' 



wish to. find"" their places in. a contemporary ^.cie<!y which "is 

polycuitural. and hetero^gerious rather than tlass-orient'ed and'- 

\ . 1 " i ' ' • 

somewhat homogeneous. . \ 

. " . ^ ' ^ • • ' 'v^^ ^ ' • 

Fuliliuc coitmiunity colleges' have beeti particularly 
' concerned with thes.p 'questions because their^si^e is to 
serve the. total conpiiunity* But even the grivate senior I 
liberal arts colleges have moveo^ toward a se<rious concern 
^or enrollin^vand gMduating students from Jiff ering ethnic 
tend cultural backgi^toCinds , 'knowing that without diversity : 
their oinst^uctioa i3|L| prepares students for the <jcpntemporary 
world society. which is ^mergj^g. « ' ^ • • 

For over, five^^ars SREB has been concerned with 
expanding opportunity for minority students,, and 'for blacks^ 
ifipparticular, worfcLtig^jf^^ith allotypes of post high "school ^ 

ins'titutions: public an^ privat\\j^^ 4nd s^^iior, tra- 

, ^ » ^ — ^^^^^^--<^ ' \ ' 

ditionally. black arid predominantly white, iti Ts^e activitiag 



related to junior cdlleges, a study^ of the impact of various. 

• \ • \ 

forms of compensatory instruction t^aS jjiade. It was found that 

> ' *. - * ' . ^ 

attitudes were more^ important than pedagogy y that the isetting 
in which the instruction was provided coUld Vtuxn a student 
on'-' or could "turn a student off.'* \ ' . ' • 

• 4 # ^ ' ^ , . - 

, * li » " . ^ 

The cpmponents of the setting are subtle - - as 
subtle as h,uman nature^ itself . Generalizations are not 
easily formulated because of the complexity of the factors 
involved. BuE the following- pbints ma>\liave some cleaning to 
Jthe participants in this conference. 'There dre no univejcsal 
.models. JEach institution must find its^ own' way. But a -^roup- 
ing cff institutions such as this consortijim may ind^d help 



each other understand the dignity ofT&diyitlxials^-;^ needs 
Qf persons, the pitfaUs .encountered in trying to be helpful, 
and ithe exciting possibilities in a polycultural world. 

7*^^^^ is ^ summary of positive and negative [impacts of 
com|pensatory instruction? on minority persons in eighteen 
conptitiity colleges where a very special effort was being 

LI ' ' ' • 

mape^ td meet their needs. 
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POSITIVE IMPACT ' ^ . 

1. Three colleges* whose programs were incor- 

, . 0 

. ' porated it^to tegular curricula and which 

^ were not highly \risible reported that 
* black students appreciated' being a part 



of the r^egular student body, eyen though 

they were aware that special helf> was 

being provide^ for them. ^ C 

On the other hand, ^*lack students in three 
Colleges with highly^ identifiable separate 

programs gave evidence of istrong response 
\tQ crossTCultural relationships with ^fiite 

student^', because of *the^r daily sharing--r^^ 

of similar experiences^ in- 1:fie guided studies 
r progiram. 

/ . 7 ^ ■ . , . 

Five cbl'leges indicated that the manner in 
whioh guided studies provided ^or successful 
experiences and achievement broke the attitude 
of defeatism which. many black students Jhrad 
developed. ' 

Bla^k students were dtawriXpto general campus 
activities' through th^^rogram. 
Through the guided studies activities black 
students xjere able to develop career planning 

■ ■ i / 

iia* realistic tems. 

Black students disbover^d that the special 
pro,gram recognized their blackness and was 
not designed ''to make us white. • 

' -11- . . ..." 
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f . ^ The total progrant- helped Che black 'student ^^'^ ^ 
develop his sejrf-awareness in Tnulto-cultura^ ^ 
terms ♦ ^ • • 
.8. ",The guiB^d^ study program had helped the entire^ . 
faculty understand minority studeyvts-* / 

9. ()n one caifipus, blacks believed that .the • ^y^\ ^ 
sj^eci^i program had helpedcadininisttators o£ 
financial^faid to comprehend 'their, financial, 
problems 'particularly as thesq needs included'. 

i ■ / ^ . ;^ 

^ financial responsibilities, for ' the iir families 

and the importance of having a little spending moijey, 

10 . J The practice of . alldwing the studtent to r^wfite 

^ papers and re- take test? was appreciated as 
representing an awareness of th^ capacity! , 

' of black students to overcome handicaps if ' . 
giveti a reaspnaftle chance to do so. 

11. Empathetic instru/:tors aroused confidenJe that ' 



cross-cultural ej^p&rienceg^ could b,e genuine and 
that the geiierat/ion gap, even with a .white adult, 

c&uld be bridged. , i 

/ "' \ 

NEGATIVE IMPACT ^ ' ' -} _ ' 

/ 

1. Uncertainty o^ver transferability of credit for 

guided studies was a serious problem ]to black 

... . ^ 1 

students because of implications of defi&iency. 




2. • Some jninqr^ty students were disturbefl when ^ ^ 

they were not. adequately informed "about v 
reasons for assignment to guided studies. 

3. A negative factdr in seve^l colleges was 
the lack of any black faculty qa:.' staff in 
the program which raised doubts about the , 
credibkirty' of .the institution's interest 
in black students. ^' . 

4. In at least one^ institution minority st^udents 
vere aware/ of lack of support of the guided 
studies program on the- part of the gei^eral 

• faculty and the central administratioif and' "■^ 
^ regarded that attitude as a form of hostility/ 
" 5. Some minority students regard assignment 

to the course as racially oriented, and on 
one campus* had the attitude that the program 
^was .designed "to kdep ialack students down." 
.-SUGGESTED CHANGES • ■ ; 

Each participant was asked to state changes which 
should be made in the college's guided studies program. 
The inore significant onefs are listed below and_speak ,fo 
themselves. i 

1. A black 'Student assistant should 'be placed with 
each non-black-7 instructor in the psychology 

<d . - , 
, '■ fl3- 
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cours^e (on self-awareness) . ^ • ^ 

\. Non- whites should be employed to assist in recruiting % 

minority students. ' V- 

3. Required participation in guided ^tudio^^hould 
y /be discontinued (repoi:^ted by several > ins ti tut ions 
4« ^ Stronger "familial ties" should be facilitated - 
among ^tudents in the program. ^ 

; * « 

^ 5. Multi-et|hnic components should be added to the 

^ . / ' . • ' 

^ campus decor, / * ^ 

t 6.. Odtreach anj| off -campus possibilities in the ^ 
f program should be expanded. . \ 

7. Two-year programs in special fields should be 
established which relate guided studies to 
" specific career objectives, such as child care ^ 
^ ' workers, teacher aides, social worker aides, , ' 

througho^ the institution,, and even into '^ihe 
etlem^ntar}^ and secondary schools • • ' . * 

9. The grading system must be modified so -that it 
is non-punitive. ^ • - / 

10." There must be more- black faculty, black counselors,, 
and black student fcutors. ^ 

' / ' * V ■• 
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11. Staff in guided studies program's should have some 
released timef^or fojlow-up studies of students , 



'taking ,th^' program. . ' ^ • * 

12 Course liumter^ ,for guided S'tudies curricula should 

her no different^ 'from course numbers in the regular 
0 M - . . 

, • curriculum. ^ . * . ^ . 

13. Moore" efforts are needed to incjrease community 

' \ . 

* understanding of ^he\gviided. studies plan and 

accomplishments." ^ ' r ^ ' 

• * . ' r ' . ' ■ ' . 

, 14: F^cui'tjy need to understand that' assisting dis- . ' 

■ ■ ■ • " ••"-^ 

f advantaged students does riot detract from pro^raips 



designed for the superior, student. 



It-. ■ 



James M. Godard, Director > ' 

Ingtitute for Higher ^ , ^ ^ . ^ 

\ Educational Qpporturiijty - J - ' ^ 

Southern Regional Educ^tlon.*Bfoard 

April, '1973 - ' i • 



CURRICULUM: ITS IMPACT ON STUDENT RETENTION" 

Dr. Edsel T. Gbdbey, .Director . 
Educational -Improvement Project 
Southern Associatiopi of^ Colleges and Schools 



THE "NEW STUDENT J' . . 

The "new student is *iot so new at all. He is na,t as , 
unique and hasMiot arrived on tWp higher education scene 
nearly as recently as is commonly thought. . Indeed, in^ many 

cases the characteristics^ .^e have assigned the "new" student 

* » ' 

are. rapidly becoming the characteristics of the normative 

Student. Therefbre, early in thes,e remarks I hope to disabijse 

you o"f" the idea that we| are talking about a miiiu^cule portion 

of your , student bodies A What is involved is not just a 



handful o£ students occupying, both figuratively and literally, 
a fringe .areg, of the campus. If that happens to be the ' 
situation you must ai^ei^cipate a rapid change. ^- 



An examination of demographic Sata ifidicates<mpst colleges 

if 

which expect to serve. their constitutiencies well and to 
increase their^enrollments can do so only by significantly 

expanding their "new" studept populations. To state it quite 

• • ' ./ 
simply, 'this is/where the need is and this i% where the 

Students are. Furthrermore, it is a wholesome and healthy ^ 
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thing *for the educational establishment to have to mak^ this 

/ * ' ^ 

adlustment. ^' : . - * 

The ''new" students^'are coining from these /Segments of 

\ ' " ' W ^ ' " 

the population ,^hicb have been tmder-xepresented in America:n 

higher educatibn in 'the past. Briefly stated, this classifi- 

cation includes more minorit^.es, mo^e^pverty level persons/ 

and^more females. Obviously these three categories are not 

iSlitually exc}-usiva*'^"'N^ ^ " \ ' ^ ^ 

The 1970 Census shoved blacks. Mexican-Americans, ^Puert 

Ricans. and l^dt^.f making up 15% o-f the population o^j^the ■ 

United States, but supplying 'only .7% of the college students. 

Stated aiYother way^, in the past non^whites have been ehrplled 

and refined in college^ at a rate of less than half of that 

for whites* American Indians l^ave, by far, the poorest ^ • 

matriculation ra*te among minorities. * o ' . 

^ Very recently thd^e has been a dramatic inctease in 

^the percentage of minoi?^ty high schoolv graduates who enroll 
in college. A receht issue of the ChfoniL le reported that, 
black high school graduates now attend college at apprpxi^ 
mately ^tlie same rates as whites. Interestingly enough, 

"a recent .survey of high school seniors shdwed a higher ^ 

percentage *pf b,Iacks planning to attend .college than whi,te?^. . 

* ** # * 

College was^seen by blacks in thf* Purvey as a vehicle for - 
•social and financial ^mobility. Other minorities are also 



moving in ^ this direction and obviously many colleges are 

in tile process of getting additional "new" fe^^udents. 

Women, from all ethnic "categQrfes are attending co|lege 

in greater numb^ers. In 1950 pnly 31% of the female high ] 

school ^graduates continued on, in higher education, Bf 
^' . *' 

. •> ♦ * 

1970 that figure had increased to 56%. College attetjdance 
by females Varies dramatic^ly ^from one ethnic group to 
another. For instance, only 2*S% of the American Orientals 
attending col-lege iTri968 were females; The plercentage i 
for Mfexicanr-Ameri^can females Was alsp^quite low (32%). 
Interestingly enoujgh, the situation is i^'fe^vefsed for black 
females. They^ Coriipqsed 54% of cne black -enrplees that year* 
The "new" student is likel^y to pose 'a tough p;roblem for* 
tHe tradijtionM college"'' Most higher education ins^'titu- 
tions have been buiCt on a system of selectivity rather than 
opportunity.'\<The society that built our bolleges began 
with an Economy of, scarcity arid is^now otie of abundance and 
conspicuous^ consumption. V, The ^appe^rance at these ^colleges 

of a significant number of studeixts whos/iB academic' credential 

>* • 
and personal characteristics are uniq^ue : to those to which the 

*»'^« /' 
colleges are accustomed calls for something oth^t than 

"bif^ness as usual." 




College officials 'can, s&feLy anticipate the. fpllpwing 

characteristics in the "new" students who ^atriculgte there. 

i> • • ' . 
Tl\ey will tend to:; 1) need financial aid; 2) not have 
^ , . ■ 1 ■ • . » ' 

^mastered "standard" English; 3) score lower on standardized 

tests'; 4) not have experienced a large, degree of aca.demic 

success previously?; and 5) tiave a "distrust of . society in 

general. These characteristics must be anticipated and.. under- 

■ f^- - ' ' ■■ - ^ V - ■> . 

. stcfod when curriculum -^evjLsiorr is, undertaken. ^ " ^ 



, A very prdvocative point should' be m^de at this time. 
The prevailing opinions and attitudes of those who have been 
under-represented in l^h^ education in the pa^|: ^re no^^ 
duplicated in many instances by the average stukent. The 
"m^£rtority" student ,no^ exhibits the same skepticism abaut ^ 
society and its institutions and the same ^dissatisfaction 
with the status "^ua shown by the "hew" ?tudent. "^So, to 
increasing extent, college administrators must face the pros- 
pect of the normative student of the future being like the 

• "new" student of 'tjoday. ^ ^* 

M RETENTION- ■ 

< ) ^ . - ■ . 

* ft 

An individual .collSge has an over-riding obligation 
to see that each student it 'enrolls is afforded an optimum' 
opportunity to achieve academic (and personal) success. The 
^ole of the <:ollege as an arbitrary sor,ter acnd , classifier and' 



• /'... ■ ■ • • 

. reiector tnu^t'be diinini$he<I. An ins.titution of higher educa- 

- — - , . • - i- ' • . . : • /_ .- 

tion would "-lose it<s. Integrity if it, att^mp.ted to guarantee 

^ - ': 'y. ' ■ 

^ success to everybody, but i/s equally d'e££cient^ if its curriculum 

' g uarantees failure f]br some . o ^ r * • ^ ^ 

\ * Any college Jwhich has not done' so shoiild iinmediately; 

''.initiate a^ continuing study of its. re t6ntion record* A wide 

' range /of /factors x:an be taken into consideratiohj* It qught 

■ . ^ . > ' ■ ■ ' • • 

■ - to be .possibly' for 'qach 'of you to compare the retention rate, 

for example* ot a vhite unmarrie3*^emale, wlio majors in the 

social science^, requif'es student aid,^ is d commuter and scored 

at Jthe '60th percentile on 'the(NS.A.T. ^?ith that of *a student 

having ^ different set of characterist;LCS. ^ You may well hB 

surprised (or • dismayed) at the results. ' r 

An observation. about relative retention rates among 

colleges, is in order. I am aw^re of T^^rge' community colleges 

' ' ' ' D 

which feel quite comfortable- with aii attrition rate of 30% . 

I or more each quarter. More properly it should be called a 

"turnover^' rate, since many of th'ese involved reappear in 

' • later school terms. On the other hand, there' are the ex- . 

/ ' ' ' 

^ / \ ' 

* clusiv^ 'colleges with highly selective admissions requirements 
whose students are -boatders and have, few financial problems. 

Many schools in this category worry about an annual attrition 

s* • _ • • . ' ' 

' rate of 10%^ ■ ■ 
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For several re^son^s the "new" student Is more ^Likely to 

^' ' ' ' / • . ' 

V"be a dropout pifoblem. He is likely, to b.e >ibject^d to stresses 

of a nature and j^ntensity- unappreciated by othets. *'He shares 

ti^e usual adolesce|t stress of his cei^Je^ mates, but he may^ 

well also face the added burden of cultural dislocation in a 

threatening. enVironmelit. . He may' "be intimidated by an^academic 

challenge that will str^ain hi s_ skill attainpient. The "new" 

, student may exhibit characteristics which,. by the standard 

measures, would denote aberrations in other population groups/ 

\ ^ • . 

* But extreme care must be exercised in interpretation and diagnos 

* These characteristics, especially in the case of minority groups 
are'^simply the result of siibcultural norms and not aberrations 

i * ; 

0 

in the traditional -sense. , .^ 

Speaking of stress in the college life, Charles Frankel 

* reported an excellent exdmple a few years ago. A Dean of the 

local College made a speech to. the local alumni in which hfe 
■ • 

explained th6 reasons students behave' as t;hey do* His remarks 

wer©^ sensible afid quite reas^onaMe. 'This, he explained, is,. 

i 

a period of intellectual challenge as well as physical and 
emotion"al change. ,The students find themselves in a world 
unlike th^ one they Mrevipufe.ly occupied r a world th^t does' 
not .exist outside col^ge\alls. The ''predictable result 
brings out the basic emotions of insecurity and uncertainty, -l 



Therefore, many engage in moral or political experiments which 

d» * • 

may . se.em capricious to. others, but wIvLcl:\ need to be* under- 
stood and tolerated. These are efforts by students to find/ 
' their o.wn way and to show they are, full-fledgeij individuals. ^ 

It is° helpful for them to know that in their -college, rules 

, - ' . * ' ' '^'•^ 

are rules^ and regulations are regulations. This gives a 

, . ' " • 

sense 'of safet;y in an otherwise bewildering sj^orld.,^ 

'The 'editor of the campus newspaper »read .the* text of 
the DeanVs remarks and proceeded to prj^t an explanation of 

^ - ^ :^ , \ 

\ th^ behavior of Deans so that his fellow students .might 
better understand. His printed remarks were sensible and^q^it 
reasonable.' This, he explained, is a period of intellectiija'l 
challenge as well as physical^ and emotiopal change f<^ Deans-. 
They lind^^^ iti a world 'unlike, the one they previously 

occupied. A viorld that does not exist out*side college walls. 

' ' " " * ' c . / * 

The predictable result brings out the 'basic ^emotions of in- 

security and .uncertainty. Therefore, many engage in moral . 

or politica^k experiments which may seem capricious to 'others, 

but- which need to be understood and toLerated* These are ^ 

efforts by Dearis to find their own wdy and to show they are 

full-fledged jLndivi«€tuals.'' It is helpful for them to know 

that in^heir .college,' rules are rul^s and regulations are ^ 

regulations. This gives a sense of safety in an otherv^se 

^bewildering world. . , - ^ ^ • ^ 



If stress is a problem for college administrators and ' 

V ""-^ ^ ' * • * / > 

for ^Wjority" students it is' an even moire severe one for 
the "new" student. Retention is directly related to al- ^ 
leviavting these anxieties^ A survey taken in'' 1971 showed 
that one" college enrollee in six did not even want to be in 
collegb . Pressured by parents, the draft, employers .and • , 
society. In general, he vjas there but was most unljappy about 
it. A feaj: of failure is a common source of stres-^, especially 



for the "new"-^ student who may w^ll find failure a much more 
devastating experience. 



Counseling must be' seen 'as -a phase of curriculum. But 

•elated ^ 



it is tl^e facet of cti^rriculum related closest of all to re- 



tention of the "new" student. The non-academic needs of the 
student will greatly 'determine \iis academic problems. Tra- 
ditionally, counseling has consisted) at best, of telling a 
student wheti^er he is off probation, i£ he has or has not met 
certain degree requirements., or that he has ^t attended 
Freslnnan English diligently enough. The topical student will 
be given coimselor therapy most often because hi'fe behavior 
represents a departure from the social rather than the,^ 

academic modes of the college community. This procedure 

, ■ . i 

has probably not been too damaging for the regular student. ■ 
(It probably 'has not been very effective, either.) Thd 
primary reason i^ that his non-academtc behavior likely ^as. 
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not been of .paramount importgrpce in. his ^academic performance. 

The opposite is usually true for the "new" student'. His ^ * ' 

non-academic nee^s will greatly detemfine his adademic problems. 

He is sure to hfi retained to the degree these .non- Academic 

need^ are met. \ , 

ClMlCULtJM ^ • • * ^ ^ 

Curriculum is considered 'her4 in an expanded sense. 

JThe term "simply refers to* everything :that happens ito a 

* ^ . , / 

student imder .the auspices of the college, ihe curriculum is 

the "culture" olE.the institution. Spmeone'once define^" culture 

as the sum total of* the ways a group of people behave. Othera 

insist a college has two* curricula; an informal criie and a 

formal ope. No such distinctions s^re made here, although the. 

N " . - ■ ^ ' f ^ ' ; ' / 

formal cuifriculvcn. as .described in the^ institution's, publications, 

. . V A ' • ^ 

after approval by thW faculty dn formal sessions^ is far. 



easier to describe and deal with. 



There are some generalizations about curriculum and 
Student retention which hold' true ^for all type o.f enrollees.. 
No college should attempt to "cast 'its currictiluinr^in concrete" 

" * * , / • « 

for a period of time. Not only should the *revis ions be * ^ 

continual, but everyone concetti^, inclining students, should I 
ye involved. In legal .terminology the -students are certainly ^ 
"parties at interest" in the matter. The minimum* four years 
a sttfdent spends acquiting a. degreX represent a sizable slice 



, of his entire"^ lifW* To an^ enjtering frestenan a four year 
period coijstltutes nearly, one-fourth of his entire life span 
at that tin|^. ^Little ponder that he is coneeme^. • 

■ - • ' • . — — , _ 

A^ttrition is most likely to take place during'' the ' 

"* • ' \ ' . ■ . ' 
freshman year for a variety of iJi^asons, most ^f thfejn t"^ 

vious to point out here. It is- the freshman at the large 

university who must enroll with 600 pthers In the lecture 

portion, of general chemistry.. They object" to bei^g computer- 

numbers and to having cdntact only a procession of power 

less and disinterested teaching assistants who have theirs 

own problems to solve. This process lis a joy, to the insti-* 

tution's cost accountant but not to the "new" student who 

struggles to cope. , ^ 

Students are not uninformed about these situations. 

They object to an internal accounting system where they, 

in effect^ subsidize advanced professional and graduate 



education. Clark Kerr noted the decreased attention to good 
teaching over {:he past few years by observing that faculty 
in lp| co parentis is dead, but faculty in absentia is much 
with /us. ' * ' \ 

What kind of curriculum does the college with ... 

' - , / 

conscience move toward when it earnestly wants to decrease 
to /serv^e all its students mo^'e effectively? 




attrition and 

It is childishly simplistic to think of installing a new 



. r ' ' ^- ■ ■ , / • ■ 

curriculum in. the ready manner a .defective bulb, is replaced. 



The pervasive and all encompassing definition 4f curriculum 

' - - — - ^ . * ' * ; ^ 



given earli'^r rules this -out anyway. What college p£Hci~als 
need to "do is to kee,p a basic set of considerajtions in mind 
and satisfy each of them as circxmstances allow* The following 
features cliaracteriize the curriculum of a col!Leg^;^ith a 
conscience and* are directly related to serving the "new" 
student* better and to Ms consequent retention. 

1. A comprehensive counseling program |is a necessity. ' 
What is intended here is an activel not passive, 

■ -■ ^ . I ■ 

counseling technique. The individual counselor 
V should free himself from custodial functions, ' ' 

extend his working environmefit beyond the office 
and assvime an eclectic approach in methods, .cir- 

. ■ I. • ■ 

cumstai:jces and techniques. He -jpaiiS't be available, 

"but not too solicitous, affirmit^g but not assertive.. 

/ • ' i " / 
' 2." — T^faatfcrL-arl^l-d-takes-on-a-new-^ Not 



only will a far 4^eater perc^nt^age of the '^'new" . 

I 

students require such assistance, the amount needed 
for each individual will be at/ a maximum. ;rhus 



the total financial aid needs |of the college will 

/ /( 

' V 

^escalate dramatically. Remember the ^arlier point 
tb'at tbi^ "new" student is, not going to perform 
academically unless bis non-academic needs are met. 
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3. A competent,., sensitive faculty with a "reasofiable 

1 ♦ * 

ethnic representatiqn is essential • 

4. The individual courses should entail a ch'^nce for 



the student to earn credit, providing he has 



mastered the requirements of the course. Stri<?tly 

' V 

non-credit remedial courses are dead ends for 
both students and faculty who are sentenced to 

• them.- ^ ^ - 

5. A ^on-punitive grading o/stem is possible. ^ It is 
not absolutely necessary to bestow a -grade';f>Ln a 
''course on, the last day of the term. ^ This can be — 
deferred n The length 'of time/=a student can 
stay in a course before' dropping out without 
penalty can be quite flexible. 
6; The- college should move toward putting "hard" 
money i-iito its counseling and developmental 
curriculum efforts'./* Tlyts is a basic decision 
/^of extreme significance.. ■ 
7; Enrichment opportvtnities ought to be available for 

* 

all -persons in t>>e college community: faculty, 
students, and administrators* 
8. Faculty who teach underprepared students and do 
it well" have a high order of skill and '^pertise. 
This' should be reco^ized and rewarded. 
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The writer is not aware of a magic new way. of doing** 
' things in higher education which allows, both 'students and 
faculty to overcome educational deficiencies both effort- 

_..lje,sj%ly and, quickly > There *^arej however , ways tp make the' 

^ - - ^ - -.^ . ^. . . ^ . . . . . ^ 

process more effective and enjoyable* 'Tl^S^a'tially, it is 
not enough to be magnanimous and to decide to help students 
' adjust to^ the college . The college is obligat^d/to make • 
adjustments to the students ^ • / ♦ 

The purpose of these remarks is not to advocate uni-^ 

^ ' ' ' , - * . ' ^ , ' , \' 

versal college attendance, but it is to advocate bp en access > 
Access entails more than just getting into college, .it denotes 
an equitable opportunity to succeed once there. A' college , 
has no business enrolling a student unless its curriculum works 
for him rather thaft against him after he matriculates i 



REACTOR R'ESPONSE 

X ^ » 

Dr. Herman B. Smith, Jr. 
Director, Office for Advanpement of Public Negro Colleges, 
^■National Association of State* Universities and Land Grants Colleges 

. '■ , \ V " ^ . ' 

I-t has been my- firmLy... held wie-W for a long time th at th e ^ 

educational and service needs of this region and its' ^eojle can 

be met, most effectively and mo st^ productively. by well cpnveived, 

f 

expertly managed, cooperative relationships between agencies and 
institutions working in concert to achieve mutual goals. ( This , 
pattern of cooperation ia, of course, somewhat new for us in 
Louisiana, and in this region of "the country.. I judge this 'con- 
sortium to be an example of the approach that. I think is so very, 
necessary and which I think is goiti^ to communica^ very good 
things about 'our fine region for the rest of the nation $s we 
move ahead in futur<^ years. 

I believe very strongly that our great nation in the years 
' . ' " *^ * * ^ - • 

ahead must be more responsive than ever before to the needs, the^ 

rights, the potential, the aspirations j and the motivations (and 

there are many positive motivations) of ' its disadvantaged and 

tn'ingtxty citizens. This priority -must not ""go unattended. 

* 

V^ntur6s such as ypur consortium are^ consistent with the goal of 
responding more effectively to previously underserved groups^ 
I have not had the benefit in advance to coming here, of 
reviewing ,the papers just presented. In one sense, ^then I am 



hattdicapped as a reactor. However, it* has been my pifivilege ta 
\have been closely associated over a period well in excess of " 

\ ^ . • : , . ' 

twenty^ f<£ye years witm institutions dedicated to serving 
.students such as those we are Serving today, beginning with my ' 
first year" ih^ elementary school and "continuing to under- 
graduate college. J haVe ^been exposed Intimately to gradu- 
ates, student teachers and administrative staffs of traditionally 
bi^ack colleges. .My conclusion after this experience is that 
.these institutions, considering all the facts, haye be6n out-^ 
Standingly effective institutions in serving .a neglected segment 
of the population and serving this section of the population so 
well that today* these indiyiduals in many ca$es, witli no other 
preparation than that gained at the traditionally blaclc insti- 
tutions, have taken and are Tiandling. responsibilities of real 
importance all across the country and for that^matter throughout ^ 
the world.. ' \ ' ' , 

Happily, the contemporary era provides the tradi^tidnally 
bla6k colleges with some much needed help in serving the needs 
and aspirations qf our disadvantaged and especially minor^.ty 
students. Especially appropriate, in my judgment, is today's • 
emphasis on student retention as a major consideration in ex- 
panding enrollment of disadvantaged and minority students. So, 
I do not feel out of place or ill-at-ease ^t all in reacting 
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to and participating in a conference such as this. and addressing 

the^ topic which has beeli set for. our at ten ri^lon today, 

* . , . , •* • • ^ ' • 

Someone^mentioned eatlier the possJ.Bility of my collusion. 

with Dr. Godardf and Or* Godbey, I ought to tell you that we 

have been engaged in collusion for at least the past six-year^* 

In, fact, when Dr. Godard calls for lunch he usually a^ays, 

"Herman,' we need two ftours; if *you don't -have two hours, . let's 

' . " . 

not schedule it." And we find that we need that much time to 

retire into a comer and discuss it l^ength many of the different. 

' \ \ - I' - ^ ' ' 

kinds of cbnsidei ati'ons such as the two speakers have been addres 
sing tshis morning7^hus>3^bel^ you would not fie sur- 

prised at my expression of general agrenement with the point of 
view presented by the two ptrevious speakers - an agreement that 
1 do not honor just because of my own Qonvictioris and past 
experiences. . v » » ^ 

The opening remarks of Dr.- Godbey, in my judgment, are 
dire pertinent for us, and should be taken as a basic' 
element in our subsequent planning here today and in the future 
by GRICC. Irt terms of^mjr own basic professional objectives, I 
am crspecially sensitive to your objective #8. Those of us in 
the Southern region have an edge on people in other sections of ^ 
'the country ♦ JWe are able to<3ay to say that we are pooling our 
rescJVfces working together to address our very crucial and 
serio.us 'people need' in the region. To the 'extent that we do 
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this increasingly other regions and other groups of people will 
nbt be able to reach iis in. identifying, seeking,- and actually" ^ 
securing ^the resotarc^ ^e xi^ed to do the job before Cfs. 

^ I wouldv like to reiterate five elements of iWcodbey's 
presentation/that; I thi!nk might be the primary pSints. Surel^ 
they stuck out in my l^ind. Ihese might become talking points for 



bur later discu'ssionir ' ^ 

His first sentence begins, "The new student is not new at 



all • *' Now^ that -a- bold assertion.- ir ±s d striking t^J^^ 
which, in m^Jr judgcjent, ^'should pervade everything else that we 
discuss., * "The ti^w student" is the latest euphuism that I have 



heard about tljlis group of indiviiJuals. He might be newly dis- 
covered by various institutions - but he has been ki/own ^y many 
important, successful teachers at institutions through the years. 
We ought to remember this - 'that, the "new" student (and each 
-tijrfe I say that, I have it in quotation marks) is a euphemism 
-which might be a bit more palatable for various reasons - but he 
is not new at all. In -fact, and I've been out of college 
thirty-/fi^e years, I was a "new" student. I was not new^at the 
first institution where, I was enrolled, but 'wheij I enrolled 
Someplace else, I Was then labeled ks a "new student." This ^ 
would suggest, then, that there ought to be, across. this 'sec.tion 
^of higher education^,, any nimber pf institutions that have exteti- 
sive 'expertise in working with, t^iis population of individuals. 
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the disadvantaged -and minorities. The second point of Ed's which 
s,tuck in my mind is just as striking, as fundamental, and has 
some very import^t ^ramifications, some of which might escape 
us, so subtle -are tl^!^' I would like to repeat -his statement, 
•'The ^new' student's characteristics are possibly becoming ""less ^ • 
unique in terms of >our respective college enrolment, froth -severar 
points of view.'! He has suggested that the characteristics ^ 
ascribed to the "new" students are becoming more typical of the 



normal student, in terms of the fact that students, in general 

today are less accepting, they are more skeptical, they are 

more assertive, and they are 'more independ.ent in their responses 

» ' v 

to us. They ai^e more demanding in urging and requiring that our 
procedures and our substance be relevant to their life's goals, 
This is something tha*t many of us in higher, education and 
second'ary schools have not" experienced so much before because 
we "have had more of the quieter students who presented themselves 

• ♦ 

as bl-ank tablets for us as master teachers to write on and who 
scooped up everything offered by us. Today's students think 
nothing of leaving college after the freshman year if they decide 
that ^vS^t^e are talking about is not relevant to their perceived 
life goals. These characteristics, then, of the so called '"new" 
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student are not that unique to an increasing extent. 

'I recall that while I was a staff member of the Southern 

/ . • i. ■ 

3^7 " ■ 



Education Foundation, we 'prepared a pamphlet entitled "Higher 
Education for High Risk Students." Some' of' you might We s^n 

^that publication.' Some people in the Foundation felt that we, were ^ 
talking atjout black students - maybe to a large extent we were. 
But I said to the Director, 'as the only black sta^f member of the 
Foundation in its 100th year, "I can build a very strong case for 
the point of view that,' in higher 'education today, all stud^hts 
are*hi-gh risk. YoU' cannot predict what any student will do , 
regardless of the kind of -home he comes from'or his background. 
In many cases, the very ones tl^at we think ought to be the most 

-^promising are" some oi the biggest, 'rabble rousers' or 'most ^ 
incorrig^-ble' or 'non-cooperative' or 'un-movitated' , or^what ^ - 

" have you. Wfe must^ be very careful, theii, in .our generalizations 
to not necessarily equate hi|h r.isk students with minority or 

black." '• ^ " 

My third observation about Ed Godbey's paper focuses upon 
his assertion that the extension of enrollment 'in higher educa- 
ti^on, if i,t is to- occur, must of necessity include increased^ ^ 
numbers of "new* students." In the National Association of State ' 
Universities and Land-Grant Cblleges, we are receiving reports 
that many of the maior univeifsities across the, country -* - and of 
' course, o\xt association includes the University of Mississippi, 
Mississippi ''state, Louisiana State University, University of ^ 
Alabama, Auburn, etc., - ^re not experiencing substantial Increases 
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in enrollment for various reasons 'which many of us can understaa^ 
So.^the extension of enrollment in higher education, if it occurs, 

Ed suggests, will be. the new .students, those individuals who 

' ' ^. ' 

have been seriously' under-represented in the higher' education 

- ■ '\ ' r ' ' ' 
popwla.tidn. through , the years* This ia true in terms of enrollment 

> ^ ** ' ' , «^ ' 

in all curricula across the' board and. this is true In* all of the 

major professions that we can think of, in the country; 

. Sunday aftemobtt I'll depart for a meeting in'Washington 

_5rtiich IS being called by leaSer^, in the, profession of engineerr 

^ing,. for' example* These professional engineers and administrators 

from places like General Electric, Westinghouse .nd so forth, 

are coming to Washington to meet with' educational leaders, and 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ . ) . / ^ ' 

deans of engineering schools from across, the couijtry because of 
their grave concern ab!ou^^ne^.4onspicudus^.fact: that the 
engineering enrollment today o£ minorities, especiatly^blacks, 
ds',only one percent at most. This i^s- true despite '^Ed's report' 
of statistics that say the blacks make up 15% oi the population 
today. Their presence in the academic cui;?:icula leading to thfe 
profession is not over 1% of the total enrollment today. 
'(Corporations such as the'^Gen^iral Electric Company, have said 
that tomorrow' this '^enrollment must be increased *at least ten- , 



fold).' The Senior v;xe President of Gener4l Electric .Company 
has made speeches across the country abQut this glaring problem.. 




The enrollment of minorities, particularly black, in ei^gitieerlng, 
arid the subsequent pre|>aration o£ people by thfe prof essioaal 
scjiools mu'St he multiplied by at lea^t ten. The same statement 
is true for miribrities as we ,mpve across the Mard. Th^ae paople 




have not been included before. In ^the \state of Lcuis^iana^ we 
know the institutions which through the years have had to bear 
and have borne, admirably and acceptably the respoiisibiltfcy for 
providing higher educationar opportunities for minorittes. 

Evidence suggests that some ^resporigibility that has ohaa§:6d 
is being accepted now ''by other educational inst5*feutidns<. An 

/ . ' ' ' ' ' . . - • '4 

association such as this consort-iuia will ^lake an eKqltiii^ and 
outstanding contribution to the improvement x>£ that .condition* 
, 1 The report was given to us by Dr* Gpdbey^that there a ' 
higher percentage of black seniors planning to ^nroir:iu college 
, tomor^row than white seniors!* There is nothing disturbing about 
thi^, because therer have been such re^ jiumbers or blacks enrQi1;,ed 
in the past and the^se people Jlstill se6 education and sound pre- 
paration as 'the means, to improve their station in' life. Thus, 
it seems that if there is any group of institutions that has the 
responsibility to address this societal need, it vis our very 
fine public institutions - two-year, four-year, and graduate 
level. 'Therefore, it is entirely appropriate that we are 
assembled here in a meeting such as this to leam how to .address 



the serious task more effectively, more harmoniously, and • 
ultimately, more prodtictiv^lj?:/ ^ . 

Basic point nimiber four of Ed's presentation suggests that 

' \' . ' ^ - ^ . ^ . 

an increase in enrollment df '^new" students means that the college 

must change also* Change is not for the students only. When 
we speak 'about curriculum change in this ^ context, we are^ not 
necessarily talking about cours:es, but profcec^ures, patterning of - 
experiences, student ^support, etc, Tfiese are kinds of ' change 
that will have to be engineered, interpreted, supported and, con- 
tinued in institutions \hat commit themselves to serving nov; 
more adequately in a larger sense "new" students who enroll to 
be educated; These students will be educated if our various 
institutions organize and maintain ^with public funds,' programs 
and services designed to Accomplish the difficult goals that 
they have set for themselves, ' ' ' 

And, finally, number five. I am very much interested in 
this one also. Change by the college must incliide a diversifi- 
cation of the college staff, including the administrative staff. 
We don't successfully undertake a new role of servic'e to a more 

ft 

heterqgeneous student population with the same historic homogene- 
ous faculty and staff we have had through the years. I am sure 
of tha^. Undoubtedly, this is one of the real sources of stress 
for the new student. There must be some people there who look 
like them and who understand easily how they think and who have 

A» ■ ■ 
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tasted some pf' the early life experiences that they have tasted 
and who are able to be appreciated at once without intensive 
struggling and effort to try Ito see what is.it they are , talking 

■ . ■ . / ' ■ V 

about? What causes them to, react in this way? And I would say, 
the institution that has th^ iost diversified ^taff , the ^.ns'ti- 
tutipn that 'has the h^eiteTrogeneous- professional resources, there^ 
is the institution best equipped to serve hew and old students. 
This would 'project also, then, that those institutions that have 
extensive graduate level programs and .which have programs with 
professional components must not only prepare students enrolled 
there today but must do what I know Dr. Sims and his associates 
through the ye^rs have done at Southern. University in Baton ^ 
Rouge, and that is to so motivate the'ir enrollees that they see | 
not only an opportunity to do today's job, but look at ^themselves 
from' a long range point of vjLew and see a need to expend and coiii- 
tinue their formal education beyond the two-year course or four-' 
year course. I am talking about the need to get more minorities 
^ erfeolled in and. through graduate level and professional programs. 
When I first came to Southern University, it was somewhat 
amazing to me to see the effectiveness, consistently* So not 
just this last year, but through the years, in taking young 
blacks from rural Louisiana to a level of preparation and mQ^- 
y'ation, schools like Southern regardless of what kind of facili- 
ties or equipment they had what kind of library they had, so 



. .J 

worked with those yomg people that when they completed those 

• " ■ - '1 

four years, chey went, to Jo;^, or Wisconsin, or Minnesota, or 

f NYU and .1 wondered' well, how- do they do. that? They don't have 

very much here - how did they accomplish so much in four years^ 

Then, after a few years,, you see these Ph.D.'s coming back from 

low^a State University,' Wisconsin, the University of Michigan, 

and what have you. But that institution through the years saw 

its role as not being merely the preparation of these young 

^\ ^ ' • . ' 

'people where they are now, but also the responsibility beyond 

these two or four .years. That institution has done that and^now 

since we are in an era where one doesn^t necessarily need to go 

to the midwest, or the east coast, or^east," for a Bh.D.-i, unless 

he wants, to, that the numbers of such individuals being prepared^ 

>» 

now by Southern University will be enjoitied by many others and 
should be multiplied many. -fold. And if that task is, addressed, 
if that glaring need is addressed, it will not be difficult for 
Southeastern Louisiana, Delgado and th%' University* of Southern 
Mississippi, etc., to- identify .and recruit. It will not be s* 
difficult for them to secure the kind of . professional staff mem- 
bers that they will need to diversify their faculties and admini- 
strative- staff. So I am saying that Dr. T.T. Williams, Dr. Asa 
Sims and Dr. Bashful and all the others who have been doing this 
through- the_ years Have allies now and that b"^ pooling our 
^resources and sharing this^ioad, we ought to bfe- able to multiply 
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cbl^iderably the number of well-prepared professionals who -are 
able to present thenj^lves to form poql to help us diversify' ^ 
out professional y/taffs in the manjer that Ed Godbey was talking 

about in his Do4't #5. I * ' . 

' And I w6uld like to move 'to i,. Godard's presentation on 
• / ■ . ^ \ ■■ 

Faculty -. A Critical Factor In Sfcudent Retention , Now 'this has 

great meaning- to me because as I have had a chance through the 

years to reflect on my college education and to look back upon 

v^hat I was exposed to in a tiny institution that had fewer than 

/ . I j . 

'^300 students, (of course, I, like Jim Godard, happen to ^)e a 

product initially of a small prij^ate institution in Knoxville, 

I 

Tennessee) which had almost no' P^i.D. 's, a JEew buildings, and a 
small inadequate library. How do you account for the soundn 




of your education when you present yourself as a deep South 

1 

who in the University of Wisconsin, was able to do the work; 

* • 1 ■ ■ >■ 

course, there were no black studies, no ^.Lack dormitories, no 

black anything, everything including the snow was white. I went 

', . ■ . ■ j . , ■ . 

tb the University of Wisconsin f or the -'fifst time in 1954 and the 

only tijne I saw any blackness wag when I looked in the mirror. , 

Yet, you do thfe-work and you com^ through and say how does that 

happen?- How ^ you account f or^ :^t? .And I say now at this point, 

the greatest factor inv(|lved at Knoxville College was the faculty 

not how many books we had, not how. many Ph.D. 's we had, because 

I know too many Ph.D. 's who aren't able to really hold their • 



positions. But that is not the real essence - it is the faculty, 
the person, his outlook and his subsecjuenf: .procedure as outlined 
by Jim Godard. .So there again, referring to my early Baptist 

f 

background, I am prone to" say in a loud strong voice, ,"Ameiv". 
i think that is right. 

'Dr. Godard said we don't yet have a semantic definition of 
what we are talking about. Yet I am not concerned about that. 
One thing about professional educators is *^';at we take so much 

* < 

time trying to get this thing so defined that we write a whole 
paper on that' and have not addressed the subs,tance. In essence,- 
we all know that we are talking about the redlity of opportuni- 
ties, the extension of opportunities. That is what our entire 
nation is all about - the improvement of opportunity and the 
accomplishinent of these opportunities and objectives especially 
in the context of minot^ities and /disadvantaged. It isn^' t a 
difficult concept for me at all; I could just call it XYZ and be 
just as helpful. I dpn't care what we call iti "The measure of . 
succe'ss i^this area," says Dr. Godard, and I agree,, "is more 
closely related to faculty and administrative attitudes than any 
Other single factor." Now we can just stop right there and 
concentrate on it. ' 

It is interesting to me, how many fine young people, poorly 
prepared, but with great potential, rights, aspirations and moti- 
vations, etc. came up to ^st Tennessee from the State of 



MiS-sissippi/ And I remember this young man who is *my friend 
today who came from. Soso. Now if . ypu Son't travel. up the beaten 
path, you might not thii^ik there Is a place called^ Soso; it is 
there, and it is on the^m^p* He came to my 'little college from. 
Soso, Mississippi, and had less than $25.00 in his pockefi. He" 
cam'e because his family was determined that he would have a 

formal education because they knew that if he was going any 

' '* ' 

place in life, he wpuld have to have it. He was determined to' 

• "* 
get it and he had to go where it was. So he told me "Herman, 

when I came up' her§ I was so 'country and backward that I didn't 

know anything" and he had fewer than $25^^00 at this point. Now, 

this college has always had a ^ell-integrated faculty and staff. • 

When I left 25 years ago we had .plenty of white pe(^ple on the 

faculty and plenty of blacky people - we had a diversified 

faculty and that is what made the difference. The President 

peered over at^him and said, "It will cost you fifteen dollars, 

for your enrollment, do you haye it?" ,...He didn't have but 

about $20.00, so he just gave him all* of it. Now that wouldn't 

do the job and the Presid^t told him to go on dovvrn to the 

physical plant office and take a job - "Put you!: hands on some- 

thing - get to work." So there he was, fine raw material, straight 

from Soso, Mississippi, in a most crude condition. Today he holds 

his Ph.Q. in,Mathematics^from a fine Eastern University and the 
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public school teachers who have come under him, al l public school 

teachers, not merely black public school teachers, declare him to 

be one of the finest mathematics teachers they have kno^gfe. He is 
* . * ' t 

• a tine Mississippian, prepared, not because he l^ad money, .not be- 

cause he came into a college where there were plenjjiy of Ph,D. s, 

extensive, well- stocked libraries and fine buildings, but because 

there was a certain kind of faculty with What Jim Godard called, 

■9 

and with which X agree, "the proper attitude^" "The failure of 

faculty to inteifnalize proper attitudes," so he^ys, "is a factor 

which influences profoundly the retention of students." 

I had the pleasure at Southern University of teaching 

# 

sophomores, from all over the state, from Waterproof, and all 
these little towns, and Tensor Parish, and places I had never , . 
heard of, but I soon learned them. I soon .found in teacl^ing dis- 
advantaged students, that they have a special sensititity and 

V 

I would be^so bold as to say that they migUt be more sensitive 
about other's attitudes toward them than individuals who are 
advantaged. I believe this because .peoplfe who have had an 
advantaged position throughout their days, have met acceptance,^ 
approval and- rapport. Why should they expect anything else? 
/^^f^ ^hen you have been forced to live with rejection, disapproval , 
disinterest, condescension, you learn early what these ^re and 
you are able to really perceive them. 'Although a faculty member 
sits there with a white shirt, in a most'profession^ manner at^^ 

' : , 47- 



keeps a straight, face ^ says all tiie ri^ht ^)rds, the disadvantaged 
student can really see through this facade. He understands when 
you ate really supportive to him and wholesomely disposed toward 
' .him* And failure to show thi^ is what^ causes him to turn you 
off. It doesn't make a^y difference about the wo^^s you utter.. 
'So, this is why it is so impo,rtant to internalize what we learn - \ 
the proper attitudes - so we can work with these individuals. 
Now when you meet* Dr. Russ^lX^AmpeyVat 'Southern University and 

Dr. Frederick who used to be th^re - you can See' there was no ^ ^ 

• ^ . ' \ 
* . - * * ' \ 

problem in my knowing that they were *supportive.-to me and that x . 

they were committed to me. But in the situation where there -are 

' new students for the first time and where there are faculty mein- 

bers who in the past haven't really thought about this population, * 

■ ' ' — ^' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ^ 

* . there ai:e some major adjustment problems and this' is why.it seems 

to me that much work needs to be done right here with the funda- 

mental points -which I gained' from Dr. Godard's talk. Now I haVe 

heard Di?. Godard make these points through t^e years anS^ they are 

just as relevant and pertinent this morning as any time I have 

heard them in the past. But the whole society today has moved 

. ^ ^ ' ' 1 . 

' to a point of view of pluralism. Our culture cannot think in 

terms of the U.S. on]y^^ For us, the world is multi- cultural, multi- 

ethnic. We ar^ in the age of convergence and v/e ought to know" 

it. It is so interesting for me to speak to one of my associates 

today to hear him say, "Well, Herman,^ I'll see you in two weeks. 

> \ ^ . / y • ^ - 
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I am l^eaving iji the mornXti§ for Russia and then I an going on to 
Belgrade. and some places.". Two weeks* later when you see 'him, he 
has been across the world. • " 

My eyes were really opened when j left here. to spend a year 
in the heart of Africa, I will tell .you' with all these years of 
education including a Ph.D. ,"l f6lt yery.hplpless as I stood in 
the airport in Rome and later in the International Airport. In 
Arabia, you see all these different people' around you, some short 
some- tall with odd hairdos and so. forth, speaking all sorts - 

» 

of languages. And there I was wi-tfh my , Ph.D. and the only thing 

I had going for me was the color of my 6kin. if I had. been 

white, I would have really been messed up. ,But if I didn't? 

talk, they didn't know whether I was one of them or not. I only 

knew English._^ A Ph.D. from Wisconsin, I learned, didn't mean 

£Uiything.' I was in the Somali Republic, on the horn of Africa 

and I clung^ to my Somali assistant tenaciously. He had "to . ^ . 

translate for; me; he had to hear although .he had only the equiv- 

-alent of a seventh grade education - what this Italian was saying 

and then he would translate it to me. Then he would see what I 

wanted to say and would tell' this Arabian what I wanted done in 

my office. Then he 'wo.uld hear those Russians tariking about this^ 

that, and the opher,, and he could understand them. This caused 

>. . ■ - . ' - 

me to' see that really I wasn't as an American, necessarily in 

. - , -• ^ . ■ . 

• the majority., ' / \ ; ^ 
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.1 wais talfcihg yesterday at lunch vfth a man 'from the Inter- 

. \ . ^ •• ..• ■ 

national Education Association. He \fas talking >b9Ut the need 
today to tSuild international dimensions, into our thinking today. 
These matters aibe . related\to the fact that our .culture, and I 
think we have^To think increasingly of a world culture, is « 
pluralistic one, properly so. We need to tinders tand the dimen- 
/sioris of that, and adjust as well and/ as fully as we' can. and move 
ahead with the business^ at hand. And, of course, related to that 

was a discussibh of bilingualism. I dpn^t need to dwell on .that. 

^ \ ' ^ * / ' ■ 

•I did recall this very f iri6 young black who had. returned from 

thB milftary, erect, >.proud with shiny black boots, medals, and - 

so for,th, and this , charming female admirer came- to talk to him 

and he looked down upon .her and responded. She wanted to. talk 

to him the next day and he said, "don't call me before pXne 

o'clock because I don*t be go*' up at that time."- This must be • 

an example of what Jim wai&f talking al?out. This^ hat)itual tense, 

the extreme form, I didn't know of before or how to charircterize 

it don't be got up by, that time." But there is nothing 

^ wrong with it.* - 

Another fundamental point in Dr. Godard's presentation - is 

t 

,one that I heard so much that I turn people off when they start 
talking about it ^oo much, and fchat is standards. Because in 
many cases,"" to' me, this is-^ a code word. It is a barrier; it has 
been through the years and I am not particularly brainwashed 
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today to conclude that it is not yet so in many cases. Dr. 
Godard has told us that as^we proceed in this whole area we arfe 
not talking about lowering standards at all. We are talking / 

y t 

about changing standards in an . appropriate and a sensible 
directioi^. The importance of the counselor- teacher concept, as 
subsequent beh^ior then "emerges. I am one who feels ^strongly 
that it is not proper stanqe for a teacher just because he is ' 
having some "difficulty with a student tp send hdjn out to the 
counselor. If he has declared an intereVt in the area of the 
social sciences, that is. something you as a>.^eacher knoW about. 
Yoji probably are -in the b^est position to have an impact Upon him 
than somebody down there he has never seen. Or if he says that 
he is interested 'in ;nathematics and that's the theme you know, 
and he wants to' learn, it seems to me that the particular teache^ 

• t ^ 

is in a position to have a more wholesome and gre.ater impact upon 
that individual than somelsody down the' hall or across the cahapus 
called a counselor. So thi^. concept of .the* counselor- teacher 
is qyite valid. You Traentioned San Carey, who is also a graduate 
of '\ the college from which I graduated. I tiave known "him througf^ 
the years' so he is speaking from an extensive background of 
activities in this area and he advocates the counselor- teacher 

T. 1 

point >of view as we woifk with new students. I will just end , 
my remarks by observing the" testimony of Jim Godard in speaking 

t 
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about the range of test scores which he found at ^ome of the 
alleged "better, private schools." He found little difference 
between them and any other institution in the fajige. 

-It was my privilege to teach..at Southern University, a public 

institution here that had an open-door policy, but'then, when 

•• . . . 

returned from Africa, I went to teach at-^ vtry fine private 

/ ■ - ' ' 

institution which at one ti-fae called itself "Black Harvard" and - 
people there wanted to know what 1 thought about this state ^hool 
down in Louisiana - what differences I observed/ I said here 
is my chief difference: I find 'that there are students here no 
better thah those that I was exposed to at that public institution 
in Louisiana. I find that there are sV<3ents here just as poor 
as any I observed there; they read just as poorly, they, communi^ 
cate just as ipadequately as the Southern studients, but tHe 
difference is in terms of the awareness of 'that public institu- 
tion in Louisiana and the nature of its commitment to address, that 
topic - to admit we have a problem, we have problem students,' and. 
we have a responsibility to addreSs. their needs as effectively 
and as extensi^)'ely as we can. Whereas, in this particular private 
institution, 'l didn't. see a readiness to admit that we do have 
a range of • student?,, we. have serious problems, and this institu- 
tion must admit and commit itself 'to do something about them. • 

f ■ • 

I believe very str.ongly from observing this group and from reading 
your objectives that this is a part' of your firmly held commitment 

■ • ■ ■ ■ . ' ■'' 



and if^u in GRICC cari address this commitment, as consistently^ 



and imaginatively, as^ you can, you will have made a gre^afer'cbntri- 

bution .to the^mproved health of our nation and the greater \ 

realization of our potential in this region. I am not concerned 

^ . . ' / ^ 

at all todajr about how much of the specif icsNwe ought to* be doing;, 

wa don't know. That isn* t the. point, ^ I thi^ik the point of view • 



ejcpre^^sed :some time "ago by' Olivier Wendeir* Holmes is appropipiate 

here - that we must sail if we \are to reach tSe objective. And 

the very act of our participating in GRICC to me is an -examine 

of having embarked upon the adventure of sailing. We ought t^v 

^ , \ 

know that sometimes ^our journey will move with the wind ks 

Oliver Wendell Holmes skid, and sometimes our journey will find 

us just going against the wind. And, after we have. done everyr 

thing we know to do, we still will not havis succeeded with many 

of the* "new" students. But this is beside the point.. I think . 

the 'point of central concern is not so much where we are today 

b.bt the direction in which we\are going, t. should like to salute 

this noon the members of iSRICG and offer you my very best w'isbes 



and assure you thpt it has^ been a r^al pleasure for me to be 
in' your midst. \ • . ^ - ' ^ 
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APPENDIX A 
SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION GROUP OBSERVATIONS 



% There were four discussion groups formed which met during 
theVfternoon following the morning presentations. The designated 

•leaders for each group were: Group A, Dr. Hayworth L. Bradley, 
Director of Testing, Southern University in Baton Rouge; Group B, 
Dr. Warren .B. Fortenberry, Coordinator of Educational Institutes 
and Wo'^i^^shpps, SoutheasWn Louisiana University; Group C, Dr. Asa 
C. Sims, Jr., Dean of Academic Affairs, Southern University of 

' New Orleans;' and^ Group'D, Dr. Edward A, Kennedy, Jr., Assistant ' 
Vice President ^ for Rehabilitation/ Student i^ff^irs, Delgado JunioT 

, College." • • 

Each groupr was asked to discuss the morning presentations 

-and to formulate general statements or observations relatxve 
to ways in which a collegiate institution might meet "new" 
student- needs. ,A summary of each group's statements follows. 
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GROUP A • i. « 



From our discussion, the following general actions were 
recoopended: ' ' ■ 

1) That each institution should consider a separate 
division within its institutional system to deal 
specifically the entering "new" student. 
This divisipn should use ,the team approach and 
actively consider the therapeutic process in^ 
dealing with "new" student needs. The separate 
division would probably be one that would be 
easier to obtain financing theft tl\e existing^ 
models. ' , • « 

0 

2) That probation policies be re-examined. ^ 

3) That federal funding be sought which would permit 
, a_reduct^^ * 

ratio. , 

4) That consultants be obtained to assist the teacher- 
counselors in efforts to relate to "new" students. 

5) That special emphasis be made to make the entire 

f K it * 

facul;ty aware of the needs of "new" students. 
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GROUP' B • ^ 

The group focused its discussion what we are doing for 



the disadvantaged student, what we should .do, and what we nee^d 



to do. ^ . /\' - 

1. ^e need to contact students instead o^^^ waiting for 
them to find us: ^ to make special services available 
to them. Many schools are providing tu torial programs , 
* but we need to find ways to get needy students into 
these program*. FSl*»example, we need to make ,the 
^^services available at all times and work 'with students 
immediately when they come for help. We need to * 

• provide open-end classes, with individualized, self- 

> paced instruction, in a laboratory situation. We need' 

to make available programmed materials in English^ Math 

* J * 

Social Studies, Remedial Reading, 'and Developmental 

• Reading. ^ * . 

2.. We need to establish a , skills center y^with systematized^ 
. ' programmed materials, such as tapes, records, slides, 
films, written exercises, for the students to use \ 

individually 'in areas of weakness, particularly in 

/ * , u ' i ' ' , ' 

English, Reading, and Math. ^ • 

J 
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3. We nee^to study and improve academic advisory prograi^s . ^ 

For example, we should conduct faculty workshops to train. 
^^^__f aml't y^iiL-adv is ing„ studgnts and to make facul ty aware 



of the importance of knowing students as persons.* Also, 
, we need to provide advisors with all pertinent^ information, 
^ 'i.e., student, test profiles and materials on. special 
programs available. Further, V7e need to make faculty \ 
aware of the need for student motivation by the instructor 
in the classroom. r , v 

, , . A , ■ ^ ■' 

Summary andi recdmraendations of Group B were: • 

1. Make available special ^services and programs. . | 

> ** . - i 

2. Disseminate information of thes,e programs, to adminis- 

< • . . ■ ' • 

tration, facuicy, arid s'tudents. . 

3. Make use of systems approach, being sure to maintain and 

. increase one- to-one contact 'between instructor and gtudent . 

_ ^— ; 

4. Make use of teacher-counselor approach and of peer tutoring. 

5. Determine satisfactory labels for "compensatory" programs. 

6. Establish effective ways of getting Itudents to par€£ci- 
pate in special programs. ' " 

7. Train faculty in advising students and in using the^ r. 
special programs. 
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V 8. 


Make laboratories and skills centers available from 


i 


9 


7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. . ' 




9. 


.Revise probation policies to give sturdents^an opportunity ' 






to make up deficiencies ^ild to adjust, without 'doing the 


1 




students an injustice by a^ too lenient probation policy. 




10, 


Teach students how to study. ^ . 




. 11. 


Educate faculty in the\ change? in college education^^ 

it ' ' t *^ 






which require changes /^n faculty attitudes. ' 

■ ■ ■. 


• 


» 
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GROUP C 



We recommend the following: 

\ * - 

1) That federal funds be requested to permit researching 
of compensatory education cfn a required or volxmtary 
basis; ^ ' \ - : 

2) •That there be ^developed some type of *in-house training 

\ 

. program for faculty on how to best help the '*new" , 



student. \. 



\ 



3) That there be an investigation of, the student drop-out 

!> ■ \ • ■ , • 

as to who they are, why t^ey d^op out, and their 

background; and, 

4) That consideration be given- to a curriculum change . 
in the freshman year in order to permit, the pursuit 
of courses in thq major as well as postponement of 
certain, general education ""courses to be taken ^at a 



*lateir time, f.g., English taken during the Junior 
^atjd Senior years. , 
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GROUP D 



Some general observations of the discussion were: 

\ . ' • ' - 

1) ^ Attitudinal change must be brought about as how faculty ^ 

- ■ members relate to students. Instructors must teach the 

sgudent not the "subject. This deinahds personal involviement 
and motivation both of instructor and student. Attitude 
change must go throughout the college," administration, 
faculty, sta^, etc., as. well as students. The question 
arose as to -how to change attitudes. The impersonal 
nature of the college and the instructor must become" 
' personal. Personal relations are an importjant factor. * 
The -"new" student wants to keep his identity and learn 
in his owri way. We need to find that way. 

2) Evidence is needed to identify need. Each institution 
must define problems and develop statistics to show need. 

3) Expertise' in the -consortium should be used as a pilot 

t . ■> ^ , 

to be the^ basis for future proposals. First step is 
development of an awareness. Have a task force on 
each campus. ! 

4) .Instructors should initiate a "research" project to 
define and identify the "new" students; background, grades, 
etc. 



5) ^Consideration of^ a task J^orce on each campus/ and a 
task force of this group which would represent each * 

. institution. 

. ■ ., . I •. ■ -T- 

6) There should he in-service training for faculty to 

get them more actively involved in working with 
n^w students. * 

7) Beyond the counselor and fadulty member, there J,s the 
^ .student who can help another studdnt. Students will 

go to other students whicfi may argUe for a peer-group 

counseling program. 

They specifically suggested thkt there be: / 

a) Seminars on each campiis to sensitize faculty to the * 

^ *'new student" and get faculty involve'd' with students; 

^ » Expanded student services to work with both faculty an<^ 

studeilts and to act as a catalyst of the institution; 
* . . . 

c) Expanded and improved teacher evaluations' by students; 

i ■ 

d) More faculty involved in student advisement; ! 

e) Some in-service training to strengthen and create 
better communication and get the entire faculty aware' 
of "new" student needs; 

f) Created the opportunity for outside clas^ activity by 
both/student and £aculty; 

g) Developed expanded follow-up capabilitjjj for analysis 



.and determination of hov; well the student did when 

* * 

they left t^ie institution; > 
, h) ImproveYi and/or defined communication lines be'fween 
the institution and the black conmriinity and other ^ 
sources of new students should become involved; and, 
i) Beside faculty and^^^unselor student, guidance ^rid^\ 
advisement, student- to- student help such as peer 
counseling should be employed as another means of 
* assisting students, ' 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



Al abamU^ -Lutheran Junior College 
' ■ : ■ <^ — r»— » 

Wright, Willis L. ! . * 

Delgado Juniol: College 

. ' i. ' " - ' s ' 

Bethune, T. J. 
Carroll, Frank T. 
Creel, Bpb 
.Culleh, Audrey 
Delacroix, Angel 
Diilon, Chucky- (Student) 
Groves, Cecil L. 
Jenkins, Marvin - 
Johnson, Arthur (^Student) 
Kennedy, Edward \ . * 

McKee, Craig. 
Rivera, Dan ' 
Rusbar, Alice 
Shiber, Mike 
Stewart, James 
Thames', Marvin E. 

Gulf Coast Ju n ior College District 

Jackson ^ County Campus 

l^ewton, Robert M.^ 

Phelps, Bert ^ 

Robinson, Donald B. 



/ Jefferson Davis Gampus 

Bur ford, James 
McKay, Paul » 
Tate, Mijdred C. 



Perkins ton Campus 

Carnathan, Herb 

Gary, William M. (student) 

Hayden, J. J*- 

Hayden, Lillian A. 

Johnson, Robert L. 

Kennedy, Arthellis L. (student) 

Strickland, Clyde E. 



St. Bernard Parish Community College 



< » 

McKay, 'Norman 




Schlouff, H. George 





S .D. 'Bishop State Junior Gollege 

*~ 'I - 



Bishop, S. b. . 
Jones, Cleophas 

. Southeastern University - 

Ballard, Lou Ellen- " 
Davis, James B. ^ * ' 
Tortenberryjj' Warr^h 
\Fournet, F. ^G. . • * ' * 
Magee, Eunice H> . / 
Kyef Rbdjiey • . " - ' 

Purser, John 

South ern' University dt Baton Rouge 

Bradley, H., L. I 

J.aRle.ss.,__-A_.. 

Posey, Johnie Jo 
Robins<^n, Juanita 

4 

SouthernUniver s JLty in Nej^ Orleans 

Bashful ,x»E; W. 
,Boer t j eV/ Stanley 

Butler j» Anidrew'. * , ' ^ 

: Felix, MHdired^ - * 

Furr, ,F... ' \ 

Griffin, ' Carolyn 
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Jackson,, Ruby : - • . 

Johnston, Hi Kenne til. 

kelTe^^X. IT- * ... 

Mlliiner, Gladys 
Parker j Geprgei , , . 
Sims, Asa C. 
-Sinith, Myrtle 
Warner, Near! F* > 
Wilson j Theima G. . 
Worthy, Barbara 

\ 



tftitversity of Southern Mississippi 
Carson, J. 0. 

Saucier, Gene >< , 

Smith, J. A. * " 

Thames, Shelby F. 

New Orleans Consortium ' 

Courson, Franklin * , " ' 

Ellis i Mary H. . 

Office for Advancement^ f Public Negro Colleges' ' 

Smith, Herman B., Jr. 

, Speakers 

Godbey, Edsel 
Godard, James 

.Smithy. JJeictnan . 

State Department of Educatton 
O'Dowd, John E., 
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